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The last days of the year 1960 were days of joy and excitement, fol- 
lowed by sadness. The usual ceremonies of Christmas took place, and 
members of the School participated in them, either attending the many 
religious services or, like Dr. Lapp, leading them. At the School 

the traditional party for all inhabitants went off successfully, and a 
few days after Christmas a dinner of archaeologists in Jerusalem was 
organized in honor of the Kraelings, whose arrival for an extended so- 
Journ became, not unexpectedly for thdse who know them, a splendid 
intellectual and social stimulus to all of us. Excitement was also 
stirred by the arrival of John Allegro and the various members of his 
team for a short excavation south of Qumran. In addition we have had 
a number of guests at the School during the past two months, including 


the pleasant visit of Dr. Sankey L. Blanton, President of Crozer Sem- 
inary. 


But perhaps, for archaeologists and friends of Jerusalem, the overrid- 
ing feeling at the end of the year was one of sadness. The death, on 
December 30, of Pere L. He. Vincent, in his eighty-ninth‘year, after 
sixty-nine years in the Holy Land, meant the end of a whole era in 
Palestinian archaeology. His funeral, in the Dominican Church, was an 
occasion for scientific, religious, and social Jerusalem to pay a last 
oo to the last remaining representative of the founders of our 
SCLENCE. 


The most significant School activities of these last two months con- 
cern the various intellectual and scientific work of each and all. 
This Newsletter and the next will be devoted to this. First, here is 
a@ report by Peter Parr summarizing the British work in Petra, in 
which the School participated financially and through the persons of 
our Annual Professor, Paul Lapf, and one of our Fellows, Herbert Huff- 
mone 

"The excavations which the British School of Archaeology has been con- 
ducting at Petra for the past three seasons have had two chief aims; 
first, to throw light on the early periods of Nabataean occupation of 
the site, and, second, to secure an accurately dated type-series of 
both the fine Nabataean painted pottery and of other Nabataean and 
Roman wares. To attain these ends the main work has been concentra- 
ted in two parts of Petra, one in the centre of the city, close to 

the Roman Monumental Gate, and the other on the southern fringe of 

the city, where a deep rubbish dump has given rise to the name 
Katuteh. Other varts of the site have also been investigated, with 
important results, but a report on these must await a future occasion. 


"This year the principal aims of the excavation have been successfully 
achieved. In the Katuteh region, the large building which was first 
discovered in 1958 has been cleared over more than half of its area, 
and has been shown to comprise a courtyard surrounded by rooms of 
varying sizes and shapes. The courtyard is entered from the north-- 
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1.6.6, the city--ri?> through a well preserved gateway, surviving to a 
height of over 1.50 m. Although most of the interior walls of the 
structure are destroyed down to their foundations, the exterior wall 
on the west still stands to over three metres, and is thirty metres 
long, forming an impressive addition to the architectural remains of 
Petra. The building has had a complex history of repairs and rear- 
rangements, which has not yet been worked out; but it is clear that 
its main period of use fell within the first century A.D., while the 
total absence of Roman coins from its vicinity suggests strongly that 
it was abandoned no later than 106 A.D. The excavations here have not 
only uncovered an interesting example of Nabataean domestic architect- 
ure, but have also produced a great wealth of pottery and other ob- 
jects--coins, figurines, ornaments, etc.--which should, when studied, 
vastly increase our knowledge of Nabataean culture in its hey-day. 


"It has, unfortunately, not been possible to reach bed-rock beneath 
the Katuteh building, though soundings have penetrated to a depth of 
almost ten metres from the present surface, and material of the first 
century B.C. has been abundantly found. In the other main area of ex- 
cavations, however, virgin soil has been reached, and the archaeologi- 
cal sequence is largely complete. Here, on either side of the Roman 
Colonnaded Street, where it follows the wadi through the centre of the 
city, trenches have revealed a succession of at least four main 
phases, Immediately beneath the Roman Street is found a series of : 
earlier streets, or tracks, surfaced with gravel, with some of which 
are to be associated the row of substantial buildings running along- 
Side the wadi. These tracks overlie a thick artificial terrace fill, 
the construction of which, perhans in the first century B.C., marks 
the first efforts at town-planning in this area. The fill, which 
contains a great amount of early Nabataean painted pottery and of 
Terra Sigillata, is later than a series of fragmentary stone walls and 
paved floors, which, in their turn, are later than the lowest level of 
remains, resting on natural gravel. These lowest structures consist 
of thin walls of beaten clay and boulders, now standing a metre high, 
with beaten clay floors. They form small square or rectangular com- 
partments, so far as their plan has been uncovered, but whether of a 
house or some other building is not known. This type of construction 
is unlike anything else in Petra, being quite unsophisticated, and 
exactly what one would expect of formerly nomadic peoples in the early 
stages of settlement. The pottery, also, from these levels is dis- 
tinctive, being quite coarse (some of it, indeed, seems hand-made) ,and 
decidedly Hellenistic in form. A cursory glance at the shapes, and at 
tie black-glazed sherds, suggests that some of the material here goes 
back to the second and third centuries B.C. It is interesting that no 
sherds of painted Nabataean ware are found in these lowest levels. 


"Tt is hoped, therefore, that from the material from these two main 
excevated aregy a complete pottery sequence from the third century 
B.%. to the second century A.D., at least, will be forthcoming, and 
tiet, in particular, the painted Nabataean wares, which can already 
be civided into three main chronological groups, will be subjected to 
a more detailed classification. 


"Arnart from the work in Petra itself, some investigation was made this 
yeer of the summit of Umm el-Biyara, which some believe to be the site 
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of Edomite Sela' Professor iW. Morton had previousl 

io ¢ e y found remains 
of Nabataean buildings here (cf. BYblical Arch., May, 1956); the 
present expedition has uncovered walls of the Lron Age; and in one 
Spot has cleared a deposit of more than a dozen large Storage jars, 
crushed on the rock surface by the collapse of nearby walls. 





"It is pleasant to acknowledge here the great help, both financial 
and other, given to the expedition by the American Schools, and to 
thank in particular Dr. Grabar, Dr. Lapp, and Mr. Huffmon for their 
encouragement and assistance." 


As to the work of the School itself, this Newsletter can contain only 
a part. Let me begin, however immodestly, with the Director's activ- 
ities, the rest to follow in the next Newsletter. 


As is well known, the main attraction of Jerusalem for an Islamic art 
historian concerns the Umayyad period, that is the period which ex- 
tends from the Muslim conquest to 750 A.D. Three main subjects have 
occupied most of my time. (1) The writing of chapters, or parts of 
chapters, of a book on Islamic art, to be co-authored by the Director 
and Dr. Richard Ettinghausen of the Freer Gallery. Late on Christmas 
Eve, the first and largest of these chapters was concluded and typing 
and revision took most of the following week. The chapter deals with 
the art of the Umayyads, attempting to discover the features which 

tie together such buildings as the Mosque of Damascus, the Dome of the 
Rock, Khirbat al-Mafjar, Mshatta, and many others. A popular lecture 
at the Palestine Archaeological Museum, sponsored by the Tourist 
Authority, attempted to bring out for the general public some of the 
main themes of this work. It is my hope that further chapters will be 
ready in the months to come at the optimistic rate of one every two 
months. And it is in relation to this work that I am planning several 
trips to neighboring countries. 


(2) Investigations in Umayyad archaeology, formed also the subject of 
a seminar given at the School in early December. There is some disa- 
greement between scholars as to what constitutes an Ummyyad secular 
structure. In an attempt to resolve this disagreement, two approach- 
es may be used. The first is to take those structures about which 
there is general agreement (the two Qasr al-Hayr's in Syria, Khirbat 
al-Mafjar, Jabal Says, Mshatta, Qusayr ‘Amrah, Zasr Tubah), defining 
their characteristics, and then assuming that, unless proved to the 
contrary, all related structures may be considered contemporary. And 
many buildings can indeed be found, in perusing the travel books or 
the reports of Brunnow-von Domaszewski, N. Glueck, and Frank. This 
approach has the advantage of going from the known to the unknown. 
But it also has disadvantages. The major one is that, since no two 
structures are exactly alike, it is difficult to say at what point 
differences fwwm the norm signify differences in periods of construc- 
tion. The other disadvantage is that this approach assumes that all 
early Islamic constructions were built for the same type of people, 
with similer means at their disposal and with the same taste--which 
is as unlikely in the seventh and eighth centuries as it is untrue 
todaye 


The second approach consists in asking oneself what the purpose of the 
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known Umayyad foundations was. It has been shown by several scholars 
that they were rarely the pleasure or hunting lodges of earlier hist- 
orians (Qasayr ‘Amrah may indeed be an exception). In reality, their 
major characteristic is that almost all of them were in cultivated 
areas. They were either in large parks (Qasr al-Hayr), or they were 
near irrigated land. The point is of significance, because it can be 
related to two important historical facts: first, that in immediately 
pre-Islamic times, most of the intermediate areas between the desert 
and the sown were intensively cultivated; and second, that the early 
Muslims, for many reasons did not, at the beginning, settle in large 
numbers in the permanent cities of Syria and Palestine, as they did 
for instance in Iraq. One may, then, propose the hypothesis that 
many known Umayyad palaces were essentially residential chateaux in 
the midst of cultivated lands taken over by Muslim princes. Varias 
tions in size and importance would be explained by differences in 
wealth and quality among the new landowners. The question may, then, 
be legitimately asked, whether the practice of such chateaux existed- 
-in fact, whether it was even likely--before the Islamic conquest; 
and then, whether most, if not all, of the typologically related 
buildings should not be assigned to the Umayyad period, since they so 
clearly correspond ti an economic condition of early Islamic times, 


These considerations, which are being worked up for an article, will 
lead me in the spring to an investigation of the area between Amman 
and Qasr al-Tubah. A few soundings may lead eventually to a fuller 
excavation of some new Umayyad site. 


(3) Most of the recent travelers to Jerusalem have noted that the 
Dome of the Rock is undergoing an extensive overhauling. It has been 
my good fortune to be allowed on numerous occasions to follow the 
work of the Egyptian architects in charge of ite It is a work of 
restoration on a scale almost unheard of. Its aim is not only to re- 
pair and improve the structure of the building, but also, on the 
basis of a thorough study of the texts, to restore each part of the 
building to its earliest known state. Thus the wooden ceiling will 
be restored as it was in Ottoman times, the ambulatory ceilings as 
they were in the Mamluk period, and so forth. Except for the color 
of the dbme, which is far too modern looking, all finished aspects of 
the restoration are successful and, in the process, a tremendous 
amount of new information about the building has been provided. What 
has concerned me most has been the m@saics of the walls. I have be- 
gun to study those of the soffits and, as the scaffolding comes down, 
I hope to work on other parts. In the meantime, with the help of a 
grant from the University of Michigan and the assistance of Mr. Fred 
Anderegg, Director of Photographic Services of the University of 
Michigan, I am beginning to make a complete photographic survey of 
the early Islamic m6saics of the Aqsa mosque and the contemporary 
Christian mosaics of Bethlehem. These have never yet been well photo- 
graphed; and we hope that our work, which will take several weeks, 
will provide important new documents for early Islamic and Byzantine 
art. The complications involved in the work are quite impressive, 
from permits to the lugging of lights, cameras, and other equipment 
up to the space between the two shells of the Aqsa dome or on to the 
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roof of the basilica of the Church of the Nativity; but with almost 
everyone's good will so far assured, I trust we will bring it to 
completion. 


In the next Newsletter, the other permanent members of the School 
will be asked to describe their activities. In the meantime, on the 
behalf of all at the School, let me wish one and all a Happy New Year, 


Oleg Grabar 
Director, Jerusalem School 





